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10 cents third class. The Colony is plentifully supplied with taxis. In 
Kowloon, where British manufactured vehicles are in use, the minimum fare is 
$1 • 00; in the island, where more powerful vehicles are necessary to cope with 
steep gradients, taxis are mostly of U.S. or German manufacture, the minimum 
fare is $1-50. All taxes are fitted with meters. 

Rickshaws have survived in modern Hong Kong and provide a useful 
short distance service with a fare of $0-50 minimum. 

The Star Ferry Co. Ltd. operates eight passenger-carrying ferries between 
Hong Kong and Kowloon from 6 • 00 AM to 1 • 30 A.M. at night on week days and 
Sundays, Saturdays having an extension up to 2-30 A.M. 

The Hong Kong Yaumati Ferry Co. Ltd. operates six different service 
inside harbour limits, including the sole trans-harbour vehicular ferry service 
as well as seven services to outlying distances. 

Telecommunication service is handled by a British company. Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. Hong Kong is linked by radio-telephone with 60 countries. Tele¬ 
grams can be exchanged with ship at sea in any part of the world. There is a 
ship-to-shore radio telephone service with ships at sea within a distance of about 
500 miles from Hong Kong. 

Nature of Economy—Entrepot trade in goods moving to and from China 
has been the traditional trade of Hong Kong, and to serve this entrepot trade, 
banks, insurance and shipping companies, dockyards, warehousing and steve¬ 
doring companies have been built up and flourishing. Today with its trade 
with China at a very low ebb because of China’s own economic policies, the 
Colony’s entrepot transactions have been widened to include other territories, 
and light industry now plays a vital role in its economic life. 

Very little food is grown on Hong Kong and most of the foodstuffs for the 
consumption of the local people are imported from outside. The most impor¬ 
tant among imports is rice and live animals. The other imports are fruit 
and vegetables, dairy products, Ash, tea, coffee and spices. 

Weights and Measures —The weights and measures in use in Hong Kong are 
statutorily the same as those in the United Kingdom. In addition the follow¬ 
ing Chinese weight and measures are also recognised. 


1—fan 

.. • 0133 ounces avoirdupois 

1—tsin 

.. -i33 ^ 

1—tael 

.. 1-33 ,, 

1—catty 

.. 1*33 pounds „ 

1—picul 

.. 133-33 „ 


One chek is statutorily equivalent to 14 5/8 inches. 

Organised by the Far Eastern Freight Conference, the Sworn measures and 
weighters are available for measuring and weighing cargo both inwards and out¬ 
wards and their services for compilation of freight are used for export by all 
freight Conferences and coast lines. 



ANNUAL REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 
CONDIHONS IN HONG KONG FOR THE YEAR -1958 

CHAPTER I 

Introduction and General Information 

Hong Kong is one of the few territories which has remained completely 
faithful to liberal economic policies of free enterprise and free trade. It is a 
modern counterpart of the free cities like Venice or Hamburg during the hey day 
of European mercantile sovereignty. It came into existence as a British Colony 
to overcome the restrictionism of China one hundred and twenty-eight years ago. 

Population —At the end of the year 1958 it is estimated that over 2,800,000 
people inhabited Hong Kong’s 391 square miles, i.e. 7,100 person to the square 
mile. The population continues to increase and the number of births exceeded 
the number of deaths by 86,070 in 1958. 

Language Spoken —The official language is English, but as the Colony is 
populated entirely by Chinese, Cantonese is heard mostly on the street. English, 
however, is readily understood in big hotels, restaurants and shops. 

Physical Features —Hong Kong is just within the tropics, Victoria Peak 
being about seventy nautical miles south of the Tropic Cancer. Continental 
China to the north and extensive sea areas to the south and southeast, make 
the colony’s c lima te markedly monsoonish. This means that dur ing the cooler 
part of the year conditions resemble those of temperate latitudes while during 
the summer monsoon there is little climatic difference between Hong Kong and 
Bombay. 

Natural Resources —The colony has not much natural resources other than 
its sheltered deep-water harbour and a geographical position favouring trade 
with South China and reasonably suited to the role of commercial centre survey¬ 
ing the whole of the Far East. The only mentionable item of mineral product of 
Hong Kong is iron ore. The total value of export of this item during 1958 is 
HK$4,122,703. 

Major Cities and Ports —Hong Kong is an island and the capital city of 
Victoria is situated in it. Mostly the ocean going ships are berthed in the 
Wharves of Kowloon which is the Colony’s main industrial centre. Distance 
between Hong Kong and Kowloon is just more than a mile. 

Means of Communication —The colony is well provided with modem single 
and double decker buses operated by two companies in accordance with a 
Government franchise. Fares are reasonable, the maximum in the urban areas 
being 20 cents. 

Electric trams (double decker) run only in the island and are operated under 
franchise by Hong Kong Tramways Limited. A daily service of 138 cars is being 
operated providing a car every minute in each direction on all routes. Fares 
charged at a flat rate for any distance of any route are 20 cents first class and 
M/B658M<fC&t—2(a) 



CHAPTER II 


General Economic Conditions 

The Government’s role has been and is to provide a stable and secure frame 
work within which commerce and industry can flourish with maximum effi¬ 
ciency and minimum interference. With almost no internal market and wholly 
dependent on external trade, Hong Kong can adjust economic forces only margi¬ 
nally to its own designs but must conform to what happens in world markets. 
The Government interferes with economic processes only where social reasons 
require it or world events force it to do so. 

There is a real freedom of trade as duties are levied only for revenue pur¬ 
poses and on a very few commodities, imported or locally manufactured. 

In fiscal matters policy is equally liberal. It is an accepted principle that 
taxation, particularly of business, must be kept low in order to attract trade 
and industry. 

Monetary Unit —The monetary unit in Hong Kong is the Hong Kong 
dollar. Originally based on silver it is now tied to the sterling and since 1935 is 
stabilised at approximately one shilling and three pence. Bank’s buying rates 
narrowly fluctuate above and below this rate. 

The official rate of exchange of Indian rupees into Hong Kong dollars is 
Rs. 100 equal to HK$120. During the year there have been no large fluctuations, 
the rate rising to HK$121 and falling to HK$118. Compared to many other 
countries, the rupee has maintained itself in this free exchange money market. 



CHAPTER III 
Food and Agriculture 

The cultivation of rice is the main preoccupation of the Hong Kong farmer, 
but the production of vegetables has increased considerably in recent years 
following the establishment of the vegetable marketing organisation, co¬ 
operative societies and agricultural stations and services. There is now a greater 
tendency to diversify agriculture and many rice fanners raise pigs and poultry 
and use a large portion of their fallow land following the harvest of the second 
rice crop to grow vegetables, sweet potatoes and other cash crops. Export 
markets exist for dried fruits and vegetables and dried ducks, all of which have 
a traditional place in Chinese cookery. 

The nature of Hong Kong’s 391 square miles of terrain precludes extensive 
development of agnculture. The total area of land at present under cultivation 
is 30,345 acres comprising 22,210 acres under rice, 3,615 acres under vegetables 
and 4,520 acres under orchards and miscellaneous crops. A further area of 2,700 
acres can be immediately developed for agricultural use, and with the provision 
of additional supplies of irrigation water, the total area under cultivation might 
be extended to 40,000 acres. Much work has been done by Government to 
improve irrigation, and further schemes, including the construction of numerous 
small impounding reservoirs, are planned. 

An agricultural show is held annually and attracts considerable attention 
from both the fanning community and the public. The 1958 show contained 
over 5,000 exhibits as well as educational exhibits on such subjects as pest 
control in crops, agronomy and animal husbandry. 

To sustain the near 3 million population most food items are therefore 
imported, mainly from China. These include fresh vegetables, fish, meat and also 
live animals like fowls, pigs and cattle. These are also imported from Thailand 
and Formosa. Rice which is their staple food is also imported from Thailand, 
Vietnam and China. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Transport 


The following Steamship lines ply between Hong Kong and Indian Pores— 
(i) Pennin.su la and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

(it) British India Steam Navigation Company 
(Hi) Everret Orient Lines 
(in) Messageries Maritimes 

(v) American President Lines 

(vi) Yugoslav Line 

(vii) N Y K Line 

(mii) Eastern Shipping Corporation 

(ix) Indo-China Steam Navigation Company 

(x) Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. 

(xi) J. I. P. Line 

(xii) Maersk Line 

(a HU) Mitsui Steamship Co. Ltd. 

(xiv) O.S.K. Line, and 

( xv ) Prince Line. 


(b) Freight rate in respect of important commodities exported to India 
and imported from India were as follows:— 



Raw Cotton 

Leather 

Tobacco 

Calcutta/Hongkong .. 

143 sh. per 50 

192 sh. per 50 

137 sh. per 50 


eft. less 10% 

eft less 10% 

eft less 10% 

Bombay/Hongkong . 

130 sh. per 40 

155 sh. per 40 

97 sh. per 40 


eft. nett. 

eft nett. 

eft nett. 

Hongkong/Calcutta .. 

HK $120-00 per 

HK$120-00 per 

HK$120-00 per 


40 eft less 10% 

40 eft less 10% 

40 eft less 10% 

Hougkojig/Bomhay . 

HK$102'00 per 

HK$102 00 per 

HK$102 00 per 


40 eft nett 

40 eft nett 

40 eft nett 


Air Transport —Hong Kong’s International airport better known as Kai 
Takis situated in the mainland, partly at the base of the Kowloon Peninsula 
and partly on land reclaimed from the waters of Kowloon Bay. The new run¬ 
way opened in 1958 will accommodate all aircraft at present landing at 
Hong Kong as well as the large jet aircraft expected to operate through the 
•Colony in 1959. 


The Colony maintains air communications with all major countries in the 
world, in addition to those in the immediate vicinity with the exception of 
China, and nineteen airlines operate through the Colony, including two which 
are locally based. All civil transport flights are of an international character 
and passenger air traffic through the Golony has shown an average increase 
•of 25 per cent per annum since 1955. 
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CHAPTER V 


Finance 


Government revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year 1958 running from 
1-4-58 to 31-3-59 is as under:— 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 


Million 

Million 

Million 

1958-59 

$557-5 

$518-5 

$39-0 


The main sources of revenue are duties earnings and profits tax and assessed 
taxes. This tax, a substitute for the more orthodox type of income tax, was 
first imposed in 1947, the standard rate being then 10 per cent. There are in 
reality four separate taxes. In each the amount levied is limited to tax on the 
specified income or profits arising in or derived from the Colony. The standard 
rate of tax for the 1958-59 year of assessment was 12-1%, a rate unchanged 
since 1950-51. The yield from earnings and profits tax over the last few years 
has been in the neighbourhood of £6 million annually. 

Profits Tax is charged at the standard rate on businesses or corporations 
carrying on trade in the Colony in respect of all profits derived from the Colony. 
This tax is sub-divided under the titles Business Profits Tax and Corporation 
Profits Tax and is a charge on the business as distinct from the proprietors 
thereof. Business Profits Tax is not chargeable unless the assessed profits 
exceed $7,000 (£437 • 10s.) and is subject to marginal relief which is extinguished 
when the profits exceed $9,333 (£520 16s.). 

Interest tax is a charge on the recipients of any interest arising in the 
Colony and is deducted at source payable by the person paying the interest. 

Salaries tax is payable by individuals receiving income from employment 
or office in the Colony. It varies from one fifth of the standard rate on the first 
$5,000 of nett chargeable income to twice the standard rate on nett chargeable 
income in excess of $45,000. Liberal allowances are made for the person, his 
wife and for one to nine children. 

Rates are charged as a percentage of the annual letting value of the pro¬ 
perty. This percentage varies from 15 per cent to 17 per cent in the Island of' 
Hong Kong Kowloon and New Kowloon and from 9 per cent to 11 per cent in 

parts of the New Territories. Revenue from rates amounts to about £4,500 000' 
annually. 

A Revenue Equalization Fund, which stood at £8,620,000 at the end of 
1958, exists to supplement revenue in lean years, and on the same date the 
General Revenue Balance of the Colony was £28,947,000. A Development Loan 

G 
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Fund, valued at £10,694,000 exists as a revolving fund to finance development 
projects. Hong Kong can rightly claim that for a Colony of its size, population 
and general viability, its Financial position is remarkably sound. 

There is no general tariff and, for most goods Hong Kong remains a free 
port, so far as duties levied upon goods for protection or revenue purposes are 
concerned. There are, however, five groups of commodities, either imported 
into or manufactured in the Colony for local consumption, which are treated 
as sources of revenue and upon which import of excise duties are levied under 
the Dutiable Commodities Ordinance. These are liquor, tobacco hydrocarbon 
oils, table waters and methyl alcohol (methanol). The yield from these duties 
in the last financial year was over £6,000,000. 

No dues are levied on exports. Drawback is payable in certain cases on 
locally manufactures commodities made from duty-paid materials if exported- 
from the Colony direct from the place of manufacture or from an approved 
store. 

Foreign Loan —There is no Foreign loan or Foreign aid programme obtain¬ 
able in Hong Kong. 

Public Debt —The public debt of the Colony as at the end of 1958 totalled 
£5,523,000. 



CHAPTER VI 


Industries 

Shipbuilding with repairing and Iron foundries with Rolling mills are 
the principal heavy industries in Hong Kong. Besides, there has been an 
astonishing growth of light industry both in range and size. 

The Colony’s textile production, white garments, enamel ware, rubber and 
canvas footwear, flashlights, batteries and bulb6, metal lanterns, plastic arti¬ 
cles, aluminium household utensils and vacuum flasks and jug6 have a world¬ 
wide sale. 

Shipbuilding and Repairing —This sect ion of industry is mainly confined to 
two large establishments which together have an annual new building capacity 
of 80,000 gross tons and can accommodate vessels up to 500 feet in length on 
their building berths. Major repair work, including the complete rewinding of 
large motors, and all types of engineering, electrical, sanitary refrigerating 
and underwater work can be carried out. General civil engineering and cons¬ 
truction work is also undertaken. During 1958 repairs were carried out on 1,535 
vessels aggregating 4,800,000 gross tons. Other yards are concerned with the 
smaller types of wooden and steel craft such as ferries, lighters, yachts, launches 
and native-type vessels. 

There are six granite dry docks in the Colony, the largest being 787 feet 
overall and 93 feet 4 inches wide. Two stationary, hammerhead cranes each 
with a lifting capacity of 150 tons, and a crane barge with sheer legs of 40 tons 
lifting capacity, are available. Other facilities include foundries which can handle 
•castings up to 30 tons, ocean-going towage and salvage vessels, and a fleet of 
harbour repair launches. 

Throughout 1958 the shipyards in the Colony were kept consistently busy. 
Two large cargo vessels of approximately 6,000 gross tons each were launched 
and a great number of cargo, passengers and special purpose vessels ranging 
up to 2,100 gross tons were completed. Hong Kong built yachts and pleasure 
craft continued to enjoy a well deserved popularity due to excellent work¬ 
manship, finish and competitive price. 

Iron Foundries —Other heavy industries represented in Hong Kong are 
iron foundries and mills, rolling iron and steel reinforcing bars and rounds and 
brass and aluminium strips and sheets. Production is mostly absorbed locally 
by extensive building projects and the metal products industries, although 
sizeable quantities of bars and rounds aie shipped abroad, principally to Asian 
territories. 

Aircraft and Engineering —The Colony’s airport, Kai Tak is a busy transit 
centre for the whole of South East Asia and in keeping with changing time 
the owners of its two major commercial dockyards have established jointly a 
large establishment providing transit and technical rectification facilities for 
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“nineteen airlines which use the airport. Staff and technical equipment exist 
for complete airframe and engine overhaul, and work is received from twenty- 
four countries as far a field as Austraila, New Zealand and Canada. 

Textiles —Spinning of cotton and to a much smaller extent, rayon, silk 
and woollen yarns, weaving, knitting, dyeing and finishing, and the manu¬ 
facture of all types of garments and made-up goods make textiles the Colony’s 
major light industry. The spinning mills operating over 350,000 6pindlee, are 
amongst the most up-to-date in the world and first class amenities are generally 
provided for workers. Cotton yarn counts range from 10s to 60s carded and 
■combed in single or multiple threads but higher counts are also spun. Produc¬ 
tion of all counts in 1958 was over 120,000,000 lbs., the greater part of which 
was consumed by local weaving establishments. 

In the weaving section, cotton grey drill, canvass shirting, striped poplins, 
ginghams, and other bleached and dyed white cloth and prints are the main 
Items. Production in 1958 was in excess of 270,000,000 square yards, most of it 
exported but, as the quality of locally woven and finished cloth improves, to 
an increasing degree used in the garment industry. Other products of Colony’s 
weaving industry are silk and rayon brocade of traditional Chinese design, 
tapes webbing and lace, carpets and rugs. 

Dyeing, printing and finishing of testilee has shown a marked advance 
during the past few years, although this sector has rather lagged behind 
others in speed of development. Multicolour printing, preshrinking by various 
processes under licence and polymerising for the production of ‘drip-dry’ fabrics 
is undertaken for use by the local garment industry and for export. 

An almost unlimited range and variety of garments is manufactured in 
Hong Kong, the most important being shirts and women’s blouses, but silk 
and brocade house and evening coats, tea gowns ?nd outerwear of all kinds, 
underwear and nightwear have a world-wide popularity in quality markets. 
The sewing of gloves is also now a major local industry. 

The Colony’s knitting mills produce towels, tee-shirts, singlets underwear 
and nightwear, swimsuits, gloves, socks and stockings in cotton, silk wool and 
rayon and fabrics. 

Enamdware —Production is principally of brightly coloured household 
utensils suited to the requirements of South East Asian and African markets. 
More sophisticated designs, however, are also manufactured. The industry 
has recently passed through a difficult two-year period but has managed to 
retain its markets though prices have declined. 

Aluminiumware — Good quality householdware in a wide range of articles 
is produced. Aluminium ingots, which are imported mainly from Commonwealth 
countries, are melted and rolled in the Colony. 

Vacuum Flasks and Jugs —The manufacture of vacuum bottles, flasks and 
other containers is an old established industry in Hong Kong and exports are 
substantial. All components are locally made and the finished products are 
of excellent quality and design. 

Electric Torches and other Electrical products —The high standard of work¬ 
manship in the electric torch industry is now well known, and Hong Kong 
made torches have found their way into almost every country in the world. 
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Other sections of the electrical goods industry are concerned with the 
assembly and manufacture of electrical appliances of all kinds, the assembly 
of neon lights, radio assembly and repair, and the manufacture of Christmas tree 
lighting sets and other novelties. Electric and battery-driven clocks are also 
produced. There is probably considerable room for expansion and diversification 
of the electrical goods industry. 

Other Metal Products —The range and variety of light metal products is 
too wide to enumerate. Examples are hurricane lanterns, kerosene pressure 
stoves and lamps, nails, screws, tin cans, metal windows, umbrella ribs, slide 
fasteners, steel furniture, safes, office equipment, domestic refrigerators and 
kerosene radiators and water heaters. 

Paints —High quality paints, varnishes and lacquers are produced for 
local sale and for export. 

Tobacco manufactures —Hong Kong made cigarettes which are generally 
consumed locally are of good quality. Packaging material of high standard 
is also made locally. Some exports are made to Macau and the Pacific Islands. 
Along with the U.S.A., Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the major 
supplies of tobacco for this industry come from India. The bright colour and 
neutral aroma of Indian Virginia tobacco comes in very handy for blending. 

Footwear —The Hong Kong rubber boot and shoe industry has been estab¬ 
lished since 1932, the range of products including Wellington boots, plimsolls, 
beech, sports and house shoes and slippers, mainly for export to traditional 
markets in the United Kingdom and Canada. Good quality leather footwear 
is also manufactured for local demand and export, principally to Malaya. Men’s 
and Women’s shoes are made in a wide variety of Western styles and there is 
certainly room for expansion of this industry in the high quality range. 

Leather and Travel Goods —Suitcases, travelling bags, trunks and hand bag s 
and all other varieties of leatherware are manufactured in the Colony. Both 
imported and locally tanned hides and skins are used in production. 

Cement— The cement needs of the Colony’s constantly expanding building 
industry are met in large measure by the products of one large establishment. 
All raw materials, apart from some clay and iron ore are imported. Indian ce¬ 
ment has a good chance of sales in this market which consumes almost one 
thousand tons per day. 

Plasticware —A very wide variety of small articles like tooth brushes, 
mugs, beakers, combs, hangers, chopsticks, cigarette cases, mahjong sets, toys 
and novelties, are produced and locally made dies and moulds are used. The 
well known ‘Walt Disney’ and ‘Tom & Jerry’ characters are produced under 
licence. An ancillary industry is the plastic coating of rattan by extrusion for 
use by local rattan weavers. Plastic insulation of wire is also carried out. , 

India's contribution to Hong Kong’s industry consists mainly of supply 
of raw cotton, grey cloth and yarn, white or dyed sheeting and shirting, similar 
other semifinished fabric for the manufacture of the following: namely, yarn, 
cloth and garments. Tobacco is a major item imported into Hong Kong for 
the manufacture of cigarettes both for local consumption and for export. 



CHAPTER VII 
Foreign Trade and Tariffs 

Import and Export Trade Control —It is the policy of the Hong Kong Govern¬ 
ment to maintain controls over trade only so far as is necessary for health, safety, 
security and currency stability, except for the control maintained over the import 
of commodities which are dutiable, namely tobacco, alcoholic liquors, 
hydrocarbon oils (some of which are also subject to controls on strategic 
groimds), methyl alcohol and table waters. 

Trade controls are primarily administered by the Director of Commerce 
and Industry who, under the Importation and Exportation Ordinance is the 
sole licensing authority for the import and export of a number of commodities 
which are under restriction, but permits, certificates or other forms of authori¬ 
sation issued by other authorities may be required in addition to or in substi¬ 
tution for such licences. 

Licensing for exchange control reasons is for the most part not dependent 
on the type of commodity imported or exported but is conditioned by the ex¬ 
change transfers that take place. For certain commodities, notably those of 
strategic significance and for imports from a limited group of countries, import 
licences issued by the Commerce and Industry Department are required in 
addition to any exchange permits that may be necessary. Export licences are 
issued for both commodity and exchange reasons by the Commerce and Industry 
Department. 

Overall Balance of Trade Position —The export trade has varied consider¬ 
ably in the post-war years, in direction, in composition and in value. In 1948 
exports were valued at HK$1,583 million. In 1951, they rose to HK$4,433 
million. The United Nations embargo on China and the development of China’s 
foreign trade policy on bilateral lines reduced the figure sharply until it reached 
HK$2,417 million in 1954. Since then domestic exports have continued to rise, 
whereas re-exports have fluctuated in annual value though there has been a 
decided decline since 1956. Imports on the other hand rose steadily until 1958, 
when there was a fall off, which is accounted for partly by the world decline in 
commodity prices and influx of exceptionally cheap goods from mainland 
China. Whereas in 1958 the value of imports declined sharply, the volume 
of imports continued to rise. On the other hand the value of exports registered 
only a small decline and the volume of exports increased. 

The combined value of merchandise exported and imported during 1958 
was $7,582-53 million, a decrease of $ 583-19 million compared with that for 
1957. The value of exports in 1958 was $2,988-80 million, a drop of $27-47 
milli on compared with the 1957 figure of $3,016-27 million. The country with 
the largest increase in exports $128-17 million was the U.S.A. Others included 
the United Kingdom, China, Thailand and Western Germany, up by $56-49, 
$32-41, $28-85 and $22-62 million, respectively. Exports to Japan fell by 
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§108-10 million and to Indonesia by $101-74 million. Imports fell in value 
by $555-72 million from $5,149-45 million in 1957 to $4,593-73 million in 
1958. China maintained her position as the principal supplier, and imports from 
China into the Colony increased from $1,131 • 01 million in 1957 to $1,396 • 92 in 
1958. A Summary of total values of Imports and Exports of Merchandise for 
the year 1958 by countries is given in Appendix I. Other principal countries 
which showed a reduction in value were Japan ($166-38 million), the United 
Kingdom ($135-32 million), the U.S.A. ($99-48 million), Switzerland ($62-06 
million) Pakistan ($58-61 million), Belgium ($57-55 million) and India 
($23-23 million). 

Commodity-wise exports of clothing increased in value by $86-33 million, 
cereals and cereal preparations by $34-25 million; footwear by $26-62 million, 
and miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. by $24-84 million. Exports of 
textile yarns and piecegoods fell in value by $85- 78 million; ores and metal scrap 
by $48-55 million; base metals by $44-07 million; and textile fibres and waste 
by $38-66 million. On the import side live animals, chiefly for food rose in value 
by $53-03 million; cereals and cereal preparations by $47-57 million; manu¬ 
factured fertilizers by $25-50 million and fish and fish preparations by 
$22-12 million. There was a sharp decline in the import of textile yarns and 
piecegoods ($208-65 million), base metals ($131-73 million), professional, 
scientific and controlling instruments; photographic and optical goods; watches 
and clocks ($78-05 million), textile fibres and waste ($57-31) million, ores 
and metal scrap ($51-32 million), transport equipment ($37-02 million), 
animal and vegetable oils ($34-71 million); inedible animal and vegetable 
crude materials ($29-27 million) and paper, paperboard and manufactures 
thereof ($22-18 million). Statistics of Imports and Exports of Merchandise for 
the year 1958, by commodities are given in Appendix II. 

Indo-Hong Kong Trade —The total value of imports from India during the 
year 1958 amounted to HK $65,820,919, while exports to India stood at 
HK $9,390,321. The balance of trade during the year as in the last few years, 
continued to be in favour of India. The table below shows the value of the 
principal items of merchandise imported from and exported to India as declared 
before the Commerce & Industry Department of Hong Kong during the year 
1958— 


Item 

Value 
in HK$ 

Imports — 


Edible nuts, fresh or dried, other than groundnuts and nuts 
chiefly used for the extracting of oil 

1,550,409 

Raw cotton, other than linters, of Indian origin 

21,303,993 

Annual products, crude, used in medicine and perfumery.. 

2,039,691 

Plants, seeds, flowers and parts of plants (other than betel- 
nuts, cassia and ginseng) chiefly used in the manufacture 
of Chinese medicine 

1,248,848 

Leather 

1,039,527 
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Item 

Value 
in HK$ 

Imports —-contd. 


Cotton yam and thread, grey, up to and including 10s 
count 

3,447,075' 

Cotton yarn and thread, grey over 10s, but not over 20s count 

3,904,487 

Fabrics of rayon fibres 

10,774,418 

Fabrics of nylon fibres .. .. 

2,088,241 

Gunny bags, new or used .. ... 

5,310,984 

Tobacco 

2,107,996 

Total imports from India including other items 

65,820,919 

Exports — 


Cassia 

1,055,881 

Antibiotics 

3,424,998 

Total including other items 

9,390,321 


Market Research <fe Survey— 


The Economic section of the Hong Kong University has been entrusted! 
with conducting a survey on cotton textile market in Hong Kong. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Other Factors Affecting Commerce 


Customs Regulations —Hong Kong is a free port. Except the five items 
■viz., liqueur, tobacco, table waters, methyl alcohol and hydrocarbon oils which 
are imported in bonds and cleared after paying duty, all other items can 
be imported, cleared and re-exported. Permits are issued freely on payment 
of fees. Post parcels are normally exempt except gold, gems, jewellery and 
watches for which permits are/ to be obtained for imports on commercial 
basis. 

Trade Maries and Patents —Trade Marks are registrable in Hong Kong under 
the Trade Marks Ordinance No. 47 of 1954, which is based substantially on the 
United Kingdom Trade Marks Act, 1938. The procedure is laid down in the 
Trade Marks Rules 1954, and the prescribed forms are available free of charge 
from the Registrar of Trade Marks, Registrar General’s Department. Copies 
of the Ordinance together with Rules and Schedules of Fees and Forms are 
obtainable in the Colony at the Government publications counter in the General 
Post Office at a price of HK$8 each. Overseas enquirers may obtain copies 
from the Government Printer, Java Road, North Point and remittances should 
include postage. 

Patents —There is no provision in the law of Hong Kong for the original 
grant of patents, but patents granted in the United Kingdom are registrable 
under the Registration of United Kingdom Patents Ordinance. The Ordinance 
provides that the grantee of a patent in the United Kingdom may, within five 
years from the date of the issue of the patent, apply to have it registered in the 
Colony, which confers the same rights as though the patent had been issued in 
the United Kingdom with an extension to Hong Kong. 

Packing Regulations —The packaging and styling of merchandise are as 
important in Hong Kong as anywhere and must be considered from two main 
angles. Firstly the goods must be packed in such a way as to ensure no 
deterioration even during prolonged storage at high temperatures and at 
maximum humidity. Secondly, packaging must have an appeal to both the 
western and the oriental eye. Colour is of great importance, and in general 
red, gold and green (only certain shades of green) are well received. In con¬ 
trast, certain shades of blue are connected with funeral ceremonies and might 
prove disastrous. Local advice should be sought before introducing any new 
style and requests by Hong Kong importers to change a colour should receive 
sympathetic consideration. 

Warehousing Facilities —There are four large wharf and godown (ware¬ 
house) companies, but in addition there are approximately one hundred other 
godowns, many of them modern and highly efficient, providing ample storage 
facilities for the port. The total storage capacity of the Colony is estimated to 
be over one million measurements tons. 
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The oldest and largest of the four main godown companies is the Hong 
Kong and Kowloon Wharf and Godown Company Limited, which operates 
modern godowns having storage space for approximately 400,000 measure¬ 
ments tons of cargo. It also provides berths for ten ocean-going vessels and 
one coastal vessel. The company operates a fleet of well found and equipped 
lighters, with a capacity of 8,000 tons, and seven fast motor launches, for the 
discharge of vessels at buoys and the speedy transhipment of cargo. 

Trade Disputes —All the chambers of commerce give assistance in endea¬ 
vouring to settle commercial disputes involving their members, but the Hong 
Kong General Chamber of Commerce alone operates a complete and compre¬ 
hensive system of arbitration, governed by rules and bye-laws. The Chamber’s 
good offices are not confined to member firms but are available to any parties 
which agree in writing to accept the decision and directions of the arbitrators. 
The Chamber’s arbitration rules, bye-law and scale of fees are available upon 
application to the Secretary. 

Certificates of Origin —The organisations recognised by the Hong Kong 
Government competent to issue certificates of Hong Kong or overseas origin 
for goods exported from the Colony are the Hong Kong General Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce, the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chinese Manufacturers Association of Hong Kong and the 
Government Department of Commerce and Industry. The Department is 
authorised by law to issue certificates and, in practice, concentrates on the 
issue of certificates of Hong Kong origin for the extensive range of products of 
the Colony’s manufacturing and processing industries, together with its few pri¬ 
mary products. Certification of origin of re-exports can be of considerable im¬ 
portance in view of Hong Kong’s status as an entrepot, which called for issue 
of Certificate of origin by this Commission. During the year 60 such Certificates 
were issued after scrutinising the relevant papers. 

Trade Enquiries —Approximately 425 trade enquiries were received during 
the year asking for trade contacts and list of local importers and exporters 
along with the prices of various commodities. They requested their names to 
be published in the local journals and also to get their names registered with 
the Commerce & Industry Department of the Local Government. Apart from 
these, questionnaires from many of the Export Promotion Councils were received 
on the following lines: 

(а) Total volume of imports during, say the last three years. 

(б) Country-wise breakdown of imports. 

(c) Specifications of imported products. 

(d) Rates of import duties prevailing in the Colony. 

(e) Import control formalities. 

(/) Taxes in any form if leviable. 

(g) Procedure for Government purchases in the country. 

(h) Method of Publicity. 

(t) Port facilities. 

(j) C.I.F. Prices of different products etc. 

All the trade enquiries received have been suitably answered by furnishing 
all information. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Information for Business Visitors 

Immigration —Passports and Visa Rules—The bona fide traveller or new¬ 
comer to Hong Kong will find the Colony’s Customs Officials courteous and 
helpful. 

Baggage and freight are subject to examination and necessary declaration 
has to be made regarding the importation of scheduled articles. Duty is payable 
by all visitors to Hong Kong if they possess goods subject to customs charges. 
Of the items which a traveller is likely to have with him, duty is only an alco¬ 
holic liquor, tobacco, toilet preparations and proprietary medicines. Each person 
is allowed 200 cigarettes, half pound of tobacco or twenty five cigars and a 
quarter bottle of liquor (Standard size) free of duty. Imports of arms and 
ammunition are toally prohibited except under special licence. 

(1) Entry Visas are compulsory for all aliens except persons on transition 
the same plane or the flight number. 

(2) For certain categories of persons transiting and in possession of con¬ 
firmed onward bookings and necessary Visas for destination but not proceeding 
on the same flight number, period of stay allowed to take booking is 48 hours. 

Diplomats require valid entry or transit visas unless they fall within 1 and 
:2 above. 

British subjects in possession of valid passports are exempt from the visa 
requirements provided their passports are endorsed for travel to Kong Kong. 

All Visitors who are not British subjects entering the Colony must register 
with the Immigration Department within 48 hours after their arrival. 

British subjects arriving in the Colony are required to register under the 
emergency Registration of British Subjects Regulations 1951. Only certain 
categories are exempted. 

United States citizens should register with the U.S. Consulate sit”ated at 
Garden Road, Victoria, if their stay exceeds 48 hours. 

All aliens who intend to take up their residence in the Colony are requested 
to register with their respective Consulates. 

Trade Samples —There is no restriction on carrying of trade samples by 
business visitors. 

Health Regulations —All visitors should possess small pox vaccination 
certificates, and from time to time, inoculation certificates for other contagious 
diseases are required. 

Currency Regulation —The monetary unit is the Hong Kong dollar, valued 
at approx. Is. 3d. sterling or 17| U.S. cents. Hong Kong’s exchange banks 
transact all kinds of business and there are many exchange shops which deal 
in many currencies at open-market rates. There are no restrictions at present 
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on the amount of foreign currency which a traveller may bring into the colony, 
but the import of gold coins and specie is totally prohibited, except under 
special licence. 

Hotels —Accommodation facilities in Hong Kong for visitors are available 
from luxurious air conditioned suites to single rooms. Hong Kong has quite a 
number of first class hotels and prices vary accordingly from HK$15-00 for 
a single room to HK$60-00 while luxury suites with meals provided coat 
between HK $80 - 00 to HK $120'00 per day. 

As leading hotels are booked some weeks in advance, visitors are advised 
to make reservations either through a travel agency or direct with the hotel. 
The staff in leading hotels speak English and the service is excellent in this part 
of the Far East. 

Clothing —As the climate in Hong Kong is subtropical, we have a very short 
winter and throughout the year, women usually dress in light cotton, silks 
or nylons while men wear tropical suits. Formal evening wear is necessary 
for social occasions. The temperature sometimes drops below 48°F during the 
winter months in January/February when woollen clothes are needed. 

Publicity —There are a number of excellent advertising and publicity 
agents in Hong Kong who have at their disposal an advanced and competitive 
printing industry equipped with modern machinery and colour printing 
processes. 

Advertising in every media is available in Hong Kong news papers, maga¬ 
zines and on hoardings as well as by slides and short films in local cinemas, on 
the billingual network of the Redifusion (HK.) Ltd., or on a new commercial 
radio station which will shortly be in operation. 

Food —There may be said to be only two kinds of food found in Kong Kong; 
foreign—which includes everything from honest British roast mutton to the 
spicy dishes of India and Chinese. 



APPENDIX-1 


Summary of Total values of Imports and Exports of Merchandise for the year 

1958, by Countries 


Cbiintry 

Imports Exports 

Total Value in Total Value in 
HK$ HE? 

United Kingdom 

530,889,629 

393,241,465 

Central Africa Federation 

4,590,984 

9,389,101 

East Africa, British 

65,653,228 

27,277,421 

Mauritius 

6,390,194 

6,893,126 

Nigeria 

15,600 

42,349,111 

South Africa 

48,248,033 

30,012,804 

West Africa, British, n.e.s. 

• « 

19,085,179 

Canada 

42,958,937 

51,161,926 

West Indies British 

255,136 

25,803,643 

Borneo, British 

34,147,124 

45,322,568 

Ceyldn 

5,949,670 

18,815,203 

India 

65,820,919 

9,390,321 

Malaya 

102^837,009 

382,233,325 

Pakistan 

33,396,776 

4,035;487 

Mediterranean Territories, British 

151,569 

5,289,054 

Aden 

64,862 

9j265,634 

Australia 

112,769,089 

75,940,565 

Fiji 

23,473 

4,618,143 

New Zealand 

2,515,146 

19,914,904 

Oceania, British, n.e.s. 

2,406,932 

2,409,109 

British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 

40,377 

365,555 

Belgian Congo' 

560,276 

8,178,791 

Egypt 

60,906 

275,407 

North Africa, French 

61,966 

1,864,761 

Equatorial & West Africa, French 

12,152 

36,717,723 

Madagascar 

329,436 

3,569,497 

Africa; n.e.s. 

2,198,049 

24,070,531 

U.S.A. 

439,559,587 

326,353,470 

Cuba 

4,368,784 

3,929,252 

Haiti 

• • 

1,956,951 

Mexico 

115,449 

2,407,813 

Central America, n.e.s. 

956,161 

28,762,420 
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APPENDIX-1—cora&Z. 


Country- 


Imports Exports 

Total Value in Total Value in 
HK$ HK$ 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Venezuela 

South America, n.e.s. 

Burma 
Cambodia 

China (excluding Formosa) 
Formosa (Taiwan) 

Indonesia 
Japan 

Korea, North 
Korea, South 
Laos 
Macau 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Vietnam, North 
Vietnam, South 
Middle & Near East Countries 
Asian Countries, n.e.s. 

Austria 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (Western) 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

U.S.S.E. 


Europe Eastern, n.e.s. 
European Countries, n.e.s. 
United States Oceania 
Oceania, n.e.s. 

Postal Packages 


1,252,435 

12,950,909 

8,220 

896,905 

15,298,634 

50,037,272 

1,396,915,730 

49,839,100 

94,681,076 

596,992,986 

96,552 

8,227,468 

153,002 

39,897,978 

6,930,896 

160,287,706 

13,597,812 

5,255,812 

63,351,148 

4,680 

11,238,447 

60,082,472 

4,748,080 

10,195,788 

29,066,978 

135,154,017 

55,314,549 

75,952,407 

5,474,920 

18,395,131 

130,973,336 

110,840 

4,309,534 

8,828,681 

445,625 

366,397 

19,157,156 


1,243,858 

816,629 

15,643,021 

9,719,585 

29,971,613 

25,482,242 

155,763,132 

61,715,594 

210,753,637 

120,159,870 

38,420 

52.807.645 
27,010,078 
57,805,218 
55,727,750 

217,009,924 

36,110,085 

20,927,387 

42,373,978 

1,406,242 

145,558 

20,282,255 

5,526,521 

9,901,106 

64,647,825 

9,982,749 

23,170,333 

9,914,339 

17.546.646 
3,904,407 

163 

5,159,021 

31,238,008 

11,303,063 

12,693,031 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and Specie 
Grand Total 


4,593,733,632 

257,874,824 

4,851,608,456 


2,988,801,712 

262,020,504 

3,250,822,216 
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APPENDIX-2 


Summary of Total Values of Imports into and Exports from Hong Kong 
for the year 1958, by Commodities 


Commodity 

Imports 
Jan./Dec. 
HK$ Million 

Exports 
Jan./Dec. 
HK § Million 

Food 

1,255-08 

374-31 

Beverages 

27-40 

8-76 

Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .. 

74-39 

13-39 

Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed 

5-48 

5-27 

Oil seeds and oil nuts 

29-77 

10-42 

Crude rubber, including synthetic .. 

18-61 

1-80 

Wood, lumber and cork 

60-95 

10-87 

Pulp, and waste paper 

1-68 

1-14 

Textile fibres and waste 

251-80 

30-56 

Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 

9-95 

5-88 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 

538-58 

223-60 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 

194-21 

4-85 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

54-73 

23-82 

Chemicals 

355-89 

233-32 

Leather, leather manufactures and dressed furs 

22-31 

2-85 

Rubber manufactures 

Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 

13-10 

5-22 

furniture) 

17-25 

7-48 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 

108-32 

37-82 

Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles .. 

732-81 

666-42 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures 

93-37 

36-46 

Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 

109-19 

38-02 

Base metals 

199-94 

62-62 

Manufactures of metals .. 

63-05 

130-01 

Machinery other than electric 

170-81 

39-38 

Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 

105-66 

46-59 

Transport equipment 

Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating 

77-76 

39-84 

and lighting fittings 

12-56 

53-80 

Furniture and fixtures 

5-92 

34-93 
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APPENDIX-2— contd. 


Imports Exports 
Commodity Jan./Dec. Jan./Dec. 

HK$ Million HK$ Million 


Travel goods 

Clothing .. .. •« 

Footwear 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Postal packages, not classified according to 
kind 

Live animals, not for food 
Gold and specie .. 


3-34 

16-37 

65-12 

525-11 

11-87 

100-14 

359-93 

980-14 

19-16 

12-69 

0-80 

1-21 

257-87 

262-02 


GRAND TOTAL 


4,851-61 


3,250*82 


APPENDIX-3 

Total Values of Exports of Products wholly or principally of Hong 
Kong origin for 1958, by Countries 


Country 

Jan./Dec. 1958 
HK$ 

British Commonwealth— 


Aden 

6,838,266 

Australia 

39,050,921 

British Borneo 

11,952,721 

British East Africa 

23,267,064 

British Mediterranean Territories 

3,978,637 

British Oceania, n.e.s. .. .. _ .. 

1,437,661 

British West Africa, n.e.s. .. 

15,265,728 

British West Indies 

18,074,465 

Canada 

28,392,348 

Central African Federation 

6,183,932 

Ceylon 

9,784,092 

Fiji 

3,567,675 

India 

638,124 

Malaya .. 

100,073,975 

Mauritius 

4,744,749 

New Zealand 

10,041,921 

Nigeria .. .. .. . .. 

33,365,566 

Pakistan .. .. .. 

1,485,614 

Union of South Africa 

21,253,219 

United Kingdom .. 

328,593,640 

British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 

225,488 


670,215,806 

Asia— 


Burma 

6,219,958 

Cambodia 

3,401,260 

China (excluding Formosa) 

1,292,849 

Formosa (Taiwan) 

1,348,569 

Indonesia 

54,446,417 
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APPENDIX-3— contd. 


Country 


Jan./Dec. 1958 
HK$ 

Asia— could. 

Japan 


7,313,133 

Laos 


7,938,799 

Macau 


6,091,366 

Middle and Near East Countries 


19,580,763 

North Korea 


475 

North Vietnam 


169,338 

Philippines 


24,006,031 

South Korea 


2,678,058 

South Vietnam 


2,089,917 

Thailand 


43,021,356 

Asian Countries, n.e.s. 


800,246 

180,398,535 

Europe— 

Austria .. 


106,991 

Belgium .. 


3,645,857 

Czechoslovakia 



Denmark 


2,924,957 

Eastern Europe, n.e.s. 


163 

France .. .. .. .. 


2,755,153 

Germany, Federal Republic of 


41,589,609 

Italy 


3,627,993 

Netherlands .. .. .. 


10,008,553 

Norway 

. , 

6,278,009 

Sweden 


12,608,461 

Switzerland 


1,520,655 

U.S.S.R. . 



European Countries, n.e.s. . . 


1,517,349 

86,583,750 

Africa— 

Belgian Congo 

« • 

6,940,528 

Egypt .. .. .. 


18,018 

French Equatorial & West Africa 


30,390,044 

French North Africa 


992,672 

Madagascar 


2,326,543 

Afrioa, n.e.s. 

* * 

15,670,729 

56,338,534 
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APPENDIX-3— ccmcld. 

Country Jan./Dec. 1958 

HK S 


America— 


Argentina 

. . 

320,171 

Brazil 


584,177 

Central America, n.e.s. 

• • 

18,334,636 

Cuba 

. . 

2,035,440 

Haiti 

c c • • 

1,610,746 

Mexico 

* • • • 

1,376,347 

South America, n.e.s. 


4,695,999 

U.S.A. . . 

. . 

205,360,563 

Venezuela .. 


11,262,457 



245,580,536 

Oceania— 



United States Oceania 

• • . . 

15,077,363 

Oceania, n.e.s. 

. . 

6,090,232 



21,167,595 


Total 

.. 1,260,284,756 







APPENDIX-4 


Total Values of Exports of products wholly or principally of Hong 
Kong Origin for 1958, by Commodities 


Country 



Jan./Dec. 

1958 
Value in 
HK$ 

Fish in airtight containers 



1,814,895 

Fruits, preserved 

, , 

• • 

15,780,646 

Jams and fruit jellies .. 


• • • • 

478 

Fruit juices, unfermented 

, . 

• • • • 

238,570 

Ginger, preserved 

. , 

• • • • 

10,014,946 

Non-alcoholic beverages 


• • . . 

926,955 

Beer .. .. .. 



66,248 

Cigarettes 

> . 

. . . . 

5,281,520 

Iron ore 

. . 

. . . . 

4,122,703 

Tungsten ore 

. . 

• • . . 

65,200 

Seagrass 

. . 

. . , . 

92,173 

Lacquers and varnishes 

. . 

. . 

2,924,866 

Paints, enamels and mastics 

. . 

. . . . 

11,842,616 

Cotton yarns 

. . 

• . . . 

90,614,513 

Cotton piece goods 

. . 

. . 

230,059,583 

Towels, not embroidered 

, . 

• > , , 

14,738,388 

Linen, embroidered 

♦ . 


15,899,892 

Cement 

. . 

, , , , 

6,804,511 

Vacuum flasks (glass inners only) 


. , . . 

853,034 

Iron and steel bars 



5,709,882 

Household utensils, enamelled .. 


• . • • 

68,274,346 

Household utensils, aluminium 


• • . , 

7,510,425 

Torch batteries 

. . 

. , . , 

11,057,186 

Torch bulbs .. 



4,900,891 

Electric torches 


• • 

32,107,636 

Lanterns, metal 

Wood furniture and fixtures 


. 

11,348,955 

10,054,520 

Furniture of vegetable plaiting materials (bamboo, straw, 
willow etc.) 

23,137,176 
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APPENDIX-4— contd. 


Country 

Jan/Dec. 

1958 
Value in 
HK$ 

Travel goods (trunks, suitcases, travelling bags, dressing cases, 
shopping bags, haversacks, packs and similar articles) of all 
materials .. 

10,310,904 

Handbags wallets, purses and similar articles of all materials 

6,060,891 

Stockings and hose 

10,806,604 

Cotton singlets 

31,812,445 

Underwear and nightwear, knit or made of knitted fabrics 
(except cotton singlets and shirts) 

30,545,524 

Outerwear, knit or made of knitted fabrics 

15,838,558 

Underwear and nightwear, embroidered 

2,961,435 

Shirts 

77,795,753 

Outerwear, embroidered 

6,792 017 

Outerwear, other than knitted, not embroidered, n.e.s. 

190,989,200 

Clothing of rubberized, oiled and similar impermeable materi¬ 
als (including Plastics) 

9,395,046 

Gloves and mittens of all materials (except rubber gloves) .. 

52,361,005 

Articles of clothing (e.g., handkerchiefs, shawls etc.), embroi¬ 
dered, n.e.s. 

7,676,496 

Footwear 

97,733,101 

Matches 

1,843,367 

Umbrellas, parasols, walking sticks, and similar articles 

9,897,581 

Buttons and studs of all materials except those of previous 
metals 

15,441,333 

Plastic articles 

11,508,915 

Articles of basketware or of wickerwork, n.e.s. 

11,186,063 

Toys and games (including baby carriages, playing cards) .. 

65,168,571 

Vacuum flasks, complete 

7,917,103 

Total 

1,260,284,756 
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